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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 282.) 

The next important step taken by the Chero- 
kees in defence of their rights was to file a bill 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
praying that body to enjoin the State of Georgia 
from executing her laws within the boundary of 
Cherokee territory as prescribed by the treaties 
existing between the United States and the 
Cherokee Nation ; and from interfering in any 
way with the property or persons of Cherokees 
for or on account of anything done by them 
within their own limits. 

The decision of the Court was delivered by 
Chief Justice Marshall. The following para- 
graphs taken from it clearly recognize the justice 
of the claims of the Cherokees : 

“If courts were permitted to indulge their 
sympathies, a case better calculated to excite 
them can scarcely be imagined. A people once 
numerous, peaceful, and truly independent, found 
by our ancestors in the quiet and uncontrolled 

session of an ample domain, gradually sink- 
ing beneath our superior policy, our arts and 
our arms, have yielded their lands by successive 
treaties, each of which contains a solemn guarantee 
of the residue, until they retain no more of their 
former extensive territory than is necessary to 
their comfortable subsistence.” 

“So much of the argument of the counsel for 
the plaintiffs as was intended to prove the char- 
acter of the Cherokee as a State, as a distinct 
political society, separated from others, capable 
of managing its own affairs and governing itself, 
has in the opinion of a majority of the judges, 
been completely successful. They have been 
uniformly treated as a State, from the settlement 
of our country. The numerous treaties made 
with them by the United States, recognize them 
as a people capable of maintaining the relations 
of peace and war, of being responsible in their 
political character, for any violation of their en- 
gagements, or for any aggression committed on 
the citizens of the United States by an individual 
of their community. Laws have been enacted 
In the spirit of these treaties. The acts of our 
government plainly recognize the Cherokee na- 
tion as a State, and the courts are bound by 
those acts.” 

Notwithstanding the views and feelings above 
expressed, the Court declined to interfere, on the 


ground that it did not come within the classes 
of cases which by the Constitution it had au- 
thority to decide ; and therefore it had not power 
to redress past wrongs or prevent future ones. 
This implied that the executive department of 
the government ought to have taken and ought 
to take whatever action in the case was neces- 
sary to enforce the treaties into which the United 
States had entered. But that department was 
then under the control of Andrew Jackson, 
whose official career probably did more to de- 
moralize American politics than that of any 
other President ; and he had already refused to 
listen to the cry of the distressed Cherokees, for 
justice and right. So that now they seemed to 
be left a prey to the devourer, without refuge or 
help. 

It is no wonder that the sympathies of those 
who loved right, and believed that there was a 
God who visiteth for iniquity, were awakened ; 
and that remonstrances from various quarters 
were made against these unrighteous proceed- 
ings. Among these THe FRtEND was outspoken 
in its condemnation of them. Undeterred by 
any fear of being charged with meddling in 

itics, in an editorial on the subject, dated 
Sixth Mo. 6th, 1829, it says: “THe FRrenp is 
no political journal, but we have human hearts 
that feel for the oppressed and the weak; and, 
we trust, shall never fear to plead the cause of 
the victims of tyranny. It is our privilege and 
our duty, as American citizens, to watch the 
career of public functionaries, and the swell of 
popular opinion and prejudice; and whether it 
be from the injustice of the former, or the vio- 
lence of the latter, we shall not hesitate to appeal 
against any attack or infringement of the great 
obligations of morality and religion. 

“The Cherokee Indians have been for many 
years an agricultural people, and are rapidly 
improving in all the arts of civilization. Their 
present territorial limits have been secured to 
them by the most solemn pledges. Yet all mo- 
tives for kindness and favenstaies are unavail- 
ing with their white neighbors. The Indians 
have land and Georgia wants it. The right of 
the strongest is to be legalized, and the most 
solemn treaties must be broken to propitiate the 
fierce spirit of the State. 

“If ever there was occasion for the friends of 
humanity and religion to arouse the nation, this 
is surely one; for it is by such acts of unpro- 
voked aggression as the one now perpetrating 
that the vengeance of the Almighty is called 
down.” 

In pursuance of its despotic course, the Legis- 
lature of Georgia passed a law, making it a 
penal offence for any white man to reside in the 
= of the Cherokee country over which the 
State claimed jurisdiction, without first taking 
an oath of allegiance to the State. This was 
probably aimed principally at the missionaries, 
a number of whom had been for years laboring 
among the Indians, and who believed the un- 
settlement and loss attendant upon their removal 
from their homes, would be greatly to their in- 
jury. In carrying it into execution a number 
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of persons were arrested, treated with harshness, 
conveyed from 60 to 80 miles from their homes, 
being chained in pairs at night; and eventually 
eleven of them sentenced to imprisonment at 
hard labor in the penitentiary for four years, for 
residing in the Cherokee country without taking 
an oath of allegiance to Georgia, which they 
believed had no right of jurisdiction in that 
country! Several of these sufferers were mis- 
sionaries. 

An appeal to the President from the American 
Board of Foreign Missions on behalf of its em- 
ployees, produced nothing more than a reply 
that the President had no authority to interfere 
under the circumstances. The case was then 
brought before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on an application from Samuel A. Wor- 
cester, one of the imprisoned missionaries. An 
elaborate opinion was delivered by Chief Justice 
Marshall, which declared that the laws of Geor- 
gia had no force in the territory of the Cherokee 
nation ; that its acts had been repugnant to the 
constitution, laws and treaties of the United 
States; that they were “in direct hostility with 
treaties repeated in a succession of years, which 
marked out the boundary that separates the 
Cherokee country from Georgia, guarantee to 
them all the land within their boundary, solemn- 
ly pledge the faith of the United States to re- 
strain the citizens of Georgia from trespassing 
on it, and recognize the pre-existing power of 
the nation to govern itself;” and that the judg- 
ment of the Court in Georgia condemning 
Samuel A. Worcester to imprisonment ought to 
be reversed and annulled. 

This decision was given in the “January 
Term” of 1832, but the imprisoned missionaries 
do not appear to have been released until about 
a year later, when they were pardoned! by the 
Governor of Georgia. 

In pursuance of its policy of obtaining pos- 
session of the Indian lands, Georgia passed a 
law making it a penal offence for an Indian to 
dig gold, under which many Cherokees were 
arrested, tried, imprisoned, and otherwise abused. 
She caused their country to be surveyed and 
divided into lots. Then a law was passed au- 
thorizing a lottery for the land so divided,—but 
securing to the Indians those lots which were 
touched by their improvements. At the next 
session of the Legislature an act was passed, 
limiting the Indian right of occupancy to the 
lot on which he resided, and his actual improve- 
ments adjoining. Many of the Cherokees re- 
sisted the dispossession of their property by ap- 
peals to the courts; but to remove this barrier 
to their plans, the Legislature in 1833 and 1834, 
deprived the courts of equity jurisdiction in 
Cherokee cases; and the Indians were thus left 
at the mercy of an interested State agent, who, 
without trial, simply notified them to remove 
from their homes, when possession was demanded 
by purchasers under the Georgia laws. A Me- 
morial to Congress from the Cherokee Nation 
enumerates many cases of great hardship. One 
of these was that of John Ross, the principal 
chief of the nation—‘ He was at Washington 
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For “Tue Frrenp.” 

This morning my attention was directed “by 
my ever-present guide,” to the people of Israel 
when first settled in Canaan. Then the Lord 
alone was their God, and blessing and peace of 
every kind was theirs to enjoy. 

But just as soon as they began to affiliate with 
the heathen around them, this blessed peace and 
protection was withdrawn, and distress of many 
kinds became their portion. Yea often, after 
their crops were ready to harvest, did the Moab- 
ites and the Children of the East, come and do 
the reaping. 

And just so is it yet; yea, and will so continue 
to the end of time, that whenever the Lord’s 
people in a body, or any child of his, turns 
aside to love and adore anything earthly, then 
will the Lord raise up Chushan-rishathaims (see 
Judges iii. 7-8) against them, and sore distress 
will follow. This the writer has always found 
to be so; and now blesses the name of the Lord 
because it isso. It is because He loves us that 
we are thus chastened. No chastening for the 
time being is joyous but grievous ; nevertheless, 
afterwards it yieldeth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness to those who are exercised thereby. 

T. D. 

San LeAnpro, Cal., Second Mo. 24th, 1889. 
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City, on the business of his nation. When he 
returned, he travelled till about ten o’clock at 
night, to reach his family; rode up to the gate ; 
saw a servant, believed to be his own; dis- 
mounted, ordered his horse taken; went in, 
and to his utter astonishment, found himself a 
stranger in his own house,. his family having 
been some days before, driven out to seek a new 
home.” 

A prominent object in these oppressive pro- 
ceedings was to induce the Cherokees to consent 
to a removal beyond the Mississippi. In pursu- 
ance of this object, the United States Commis- 
sioner visited the Legislatures of Tennessee and 
Alabama, in which States the Cherokees held 
lands, and importuned those bodies to pass laws 
prohibiting any of those who had been turned 
out of their Georgia possessions from taking up 
a residence in those States. 

Some of the Cherokees, becoming wearied of 
the difficulties they encountered, thought it would 
be the best policy to yield to the pressure, and 
remove; and a portion of these, who appear, 
however, to have acted without legal authority, 
assented to a treaty with the United States Com- 
missioner, who, although he bore the title of 
“ Reverend,” appears to have been an unscrupu- 
lous politician, and agreed to cede their lands 
and rights east of the Mississippi for $5,600,000. 
Against this so-called treaty, the legal represen- 
tatives of the nation, in a memorial to Congress, 
dated 21st of “ June,” 1836, protested as “ fraud- 
ulent,” and negotiated “over the heads and re- 
monstrances of the nation.” Notwithstanding 
this protest, the Senate ratified the treaty ; and 
the Government announced its “unalterable de- 
termination” to carry it into effect, and to re- 
move the Indians by force if they would not 
otherwise leave their country. 

The Cherokee Nation then addressed a me- 
morial to Congress, praying that body to inter- 
fere for their relief. This document was signed 
by 15,655 of their people—almost the whole 
nation, excepting infants. It is a most touching 
paper, such as could only emanate from men 
who felt that all their rights were at stake. But 
it was without effect. 

As the Cherokees refused to go voluntarily, 
armed troops were sent into the country, who 
gathered the unresisting inhabitants together as 
prisoners; and sent them into the territory as- 
signed to them across the Mississippi. Of this 
crowning act of the long series of iniquitous pro- 
ceedings, THe Frrenp of Seventh Month 21st, 
1838, thus speaks: “All the accounts in the 
newspapers agree in stating that the poor, peeled, 
scattered, forsaken and unresisting Indians, have 
been hunted like the beasts of the forest, like 
sheep having no shepherd, collected into groups, 
and hurried away from their cherished homes to 
a strange and wilderness country. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue place and the value of silence in the 
house of prayer is more and more widely recog- 
nized. In many a Sunday-school the first tap 
of the superintendent’s bell is a call to silent 
prayer; and the hush of that moment of prayer 
is felt in the heart of teacher and of scholar as 
no words of prayer could be. So, again, in many 
a non-liturgical church in America, a brief 
season of silent prayer is the first part borne by 
an incoming worshipper in the service of worship 
with the great congregation. It would be well 
if more frequently the intervals of silence in a 
rayer-mecting were reckoned, not as dost time, 
But as time gained—for holiest communings with 
God.—S. S, Times. 


the worship and honor bestowed on Christ, the 
Son of God. May I say that Rome has misled 
her people in order to fill her coffers? But 
light is surely dissipating these errors, even 
among the Italian people. 

We viewed the old antiquated walls, gates and 
fortifications, and thought of the Genoa of eight 
or ten centuries ago when she was mistress of 
the seas, or shared this power with the Venetians; 
still she is now no mean city, when in one year, 
1884, she entered and cleared from her port 
4155 ships with 3,514,000 tons of merchandise, 
We realized the convenience of the Railroad 
ticket and hotel coupons issued by Cook & Son, 
London, and although we spoke neither French 
or Italian, yet we generally found at the hotels 
English-speaking waiters and porters, who would 
represent us at the Railroad stations and get our 
tickets stamped and secure for us from the Guard 
on the train his attention, and a separate com- 
partment if we wished, for a small gratuity of 
two or three francs. 

The route from Genoa to Pisa was along the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, where the 
Apennines put down into the sea, all the way to 
Pisa, some 130 miles; passing through over 80 
tunnels, Some of these are one to two miles in 
length, and alternating with openings and views 
of the blue waters of the sea, keeping the travel- 
ler continually on the alert, and interested in 
the varying scenery, all the way to Pisa. Such 
labor in Railroad building through such a rug- 
ged and mountainous region of country can 
hardly be calculated, but then the low price of 
labor in Italy at 13 francs per day helps to 
reduce the cost of building their roads, at the 
expense of the laboring class by reducing them 
to the pauper standard of living, which thought- 
ful Americans regret to see anywhere. 

Arriving at Pisa and Hotel Victoria, with 
good accommodations and attention, we take in 
some of its places of note; and at first sight, age 
seemed stamped on most of them, especially its 
Cathedral, Baptistery and Leaning Tower, all 
fronting on the same open plazza; the tower 
built in 1174 is eight stories high, 179 feet ; and 
leaning 13 feet out of perpendicular, whether 
built so with design of the architect, or become 
so by the settling of one side of the foundation 
is a disputed point. Galileo availed himself of 
the oblique position of the Tower in making his 
experiments, regarding the laws of gravitation; 
294 steps lead to the top where seven bells are 
hung, one weighing six tons. A grand view of 
the city and surrounding country is to be had 
from the summit by persons able to climb the 
steps. The Cathedral and Baptistery are old 
and dingy, bearing evidence of great age, but 
also of being once bright, rich and beautiful. 

In this neighborhood are the rich marble 
quarries that supply Europe and America with 
its purest white qualities, and also giving employ- 
ment to thousands of skilled artisans in the 
manufactory of statuary and marble ornaments 
to meet the demands of European as well as the 
American markets. The guides there are not 
slow in enticing travellers into the different 
establishments where all kinds of marble and 
alabaster ornaments are for sale. Americans 
are supposed to have plenty of money to spend, 
and are urgently pressed to make purchases. 
We noted here that travellers stop off on their 
way to Rome for only a few hours or a day or 
two to examine the few places of note, but it 
seems their short stay increases the appetite of 
the waiters, porters and guides to press their 
services on you, and expect their fee long or 
short as the time of their stay may be; and a 














































For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Notes of a Visit to Italy. 


(Contined from page 286.) 

From Turin to Genoa over 100 miles by rail, 
through numerous tunnels probably thirty or 
more, crossing the Maritime Alps, and meeting a 
spur of the Apennine Mountains, we find Genoa 
on the Mediterranean Sea, a port of considerable 
importance, with a splendid harbor and mole 
stretching out seaward a long distance, affording 
protection to the numerous vessels both sail and 
steamers. The new section of the city, built on 
the hill, overlooking the older and business parts 
of the city and harbor, has some fine and costly 
dwelling houses, showing the possession of wealth 
among some of its merchants. Our drive through 
some of its principal streets showed some ac- 
tivity and business life among its people. We 
drove about two miles out to the beautiful 
cemetery; I say beautiful, because of the rich- 
ness of its adornings in sculpture and pure 
white statuary. It contains a large hollow 
square of several acres, surrounded on the four 
sides with outer walls and corridors, inside with 
vaults on either side of the wide avenues lead- 
ing around the enclosed grounds; and in front 
of each vault, even the unoccupied ones, stands 
a white marble statute of life-like size, chiselled 
and moulded with the skill and perfection for 
which Italian statuary is noted. They could be 
numbered by hundreds. We walked around 
and through these long avenues of the dead, 
admiring the beauty and adornings of even a 
cemetery. 

Being pressed for time we quite reluctantly 
passed hurriedly through the heights of the 
city, noting the old parts with marks of age, 
probably of centuries; but the new showing 
taste and wealth. Our Jehu drove us to one of 
the monasteries on the outskirts of the city to 
view its inmates, pictures, &c. The Italians are 
noted for love of pictures. We were shown two 
that especially attracted our attention. One 
was Mary treading the serpent under her feet; 
the other Mary chaining the ugliest Satan I ever 
saw. Mary is usually magnified with a life-like 
size, and Jesus manifested as a child. The 
honor and worship bestowed on Mary the 
Creature, seems to be of more importance than 
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liberal one too from Americans. 
through some of the principal streets and along 
the quay, but the shops did not present so 
attractive an appearance as Wanamaker or 
Strawbridge & Clothier. We can commend the 
Hotel Victoria with its apartments and attentive 


We drove 


waiters to the travelling community. After a 
short stay we start for Rome, 209 miles, still 
xkirting the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
with tunnels continuing nearly half way there. 





For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 
The Priesthood of Believers. 


Friends have ever held the doctrine of the 
priesthood of believers—that Christ is Head over 
the Church, and has a right to call into service 
when He sees fit, any of his adopted children in 
our meetings for worship and discipline. There 
will never be anything gained by lowering our 
standard as to the right call to public service. 
“If anything is revealed to another that sitteth 
by, let the first hold their peace.” “Let him 
that ministereth, minister with the ability that 
God giveth.” 

It is quite interesting to see those that have 
been members amongst us but a short time, so 
interested to find they have the great privilege 
of being led and guided by the Holy Spirit. It 
is something wonderful that poor finite man is 
so privileged as to be instructed where to go, 
when to speak, and when to keep silence. May 
the Friends’ branch of the Church live up to 
their privileges,—first placing themselves fully 
in the Master's hands; then, by his help, filling 
the different positions in the body as He ap- 
points, so that we may be a living Church, using 
our influence in gathering to the truth, and 
spreading those testimonies that are peculiar to 
ourselves, and ought to be sacred to every true 
Friend. GroRGE Brices. 

New SHaron, Iowa, 





For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 
When Thomas Shillitoe was in attendance at 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, in 1829, that 
meeting was brought into exercise on account 
of “departure in plainness of dress, and address.” 
In reference to this T. Shillitoe’s Journal says : 


“The following circumstance was related in 
the meeting, by a Friend who was an eye and 
ear witness, and who had acted as one of the 
jurors in the case: four men were called to be 
witnesses in a trial before the court, and required 
to take the oath ; all were dressed alike fashion- 
ably. On being directed to put their hands on 
the book, all were sworn but one, and they de- 
parted, leaving the one standing; which the 
judge observing, he addressed this individual in 
nearly the following language: ‘ Do you affirm?’ 
He answered, ‘ Yes.’ ‘Are you a Quaker? He 
said, ‘ yes, ‘Do you belong to that Church or 
Society” He said, ‘ yes.’ After a little pause, 
the judge replied, ‘The time had been, when the 
members of that Society were known by their 
peculiar dress and appearance, but it is not so 
now; you could not be known by your dress, 
you are like a ship on the sea or privateer sail- 
ing under false colors, that it may not be known.’ 

“T felt best,” says Thomas, to give this cireum- 
stance a place in these memoirs, should they 
ever meet the public eye, in hopes it may prove 
as a watchword to such, who may be tempted to 
gratify their natural inclination by departing 
from that simplicity into which the Truth first 
led its followers.” 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


A Quarry at Avondale. 

Finding myself, on the 22nd of First Month, 
in the neighborhood of Avondale, in Chester Co., 
Pa., with an hour or two of time to spare, I de- 
voted it to the examination of a stone quarry at 
that place, which had frequently attracted my 
attention as I passed it on the railroad. 

The stone was the usual gneiss rock, which 
covers so much of the area of south-eastern Penn- 
sylvania, composed of Quartz, Feldspar and 
Mica, and very evidently deposited in layers or 
strata. The quarry is at the western end of a 
point of high land, which there ends at the valley 
of White Clay Creek. The railroad company, 
which works it for ballasting stone and other 
purposes, have exposed the rock for a consider- 
able distance along the face of the bluff, without 
penetrating very deeply into the hill, or going 
much below the ned of their tracks. 

One of the first things which arrests the at- 
tention of the observer is the manner in which 
the layers of rock slope downwards in either di- 
rection from the central part of the quarry. If 
the reader will take a quire of paper, or an un- 
bound pamphlet, and hang it over the back of 
a chair or any edge which will allow the two 
ends to droop a little, he can form a pretty clear 
conception of the way in which the layers of 
stone in this quarry are disposed. To make the 
comparison more complete, he must imagine his 
packet of paper to be composed of sheets of very 
different thicknesses—for in the quarry he will 
find layers both thick and thin. Indeed, as we 
approach the bottom of the excavation we come 
to massive rock, which is so thick that if it is in 
layers like those above it, the quarrymen have 
not yet gone deep enough to expose their under 
surface. 

One interesting feature in this quarry is the 
marked difference in the character of the stone 
obtained from different parts of it. In some of 
the layers, the Mica so predominates that but 
little else is visible. Picking up a piece of this 
stone from a pile that was lying by the side of the 
track, it appeared to be almost entirely a mass 
of small black, shining scales of Mica, with but 
littl® adhesion among them ; so that it was easy 
to break with the hands thin fragments of it. 

In some specimens the three ingredients of the 
gneiss were more uniformly distributed ; and in 
others, the Quarts and Feldspar were gathered 
into masses of greater or less magnitude—show- 
ing that there must have been a marked differ- 
ence in the influences to which the different 
layers had been exposed, while the process of 
crystallizing had been going on, and the elements 
which entered into the constitution of the rock 
had been combining together, under the power 
of that attractive force which drew them to- 
gether. Penetrating the Quartz were a number 
of black crystals, looking like pipe-stems, of uni- 
form thickness, and of varying lengths. These, 
in my school-boy days, I had been taught to call 
Schorl, but the accepted name for them at pres- 
ent is Tourmaline. This mineral is found in 
various parts of the world, generally in granite, 
gneiss, or mica slate. It is of various colors, 
black, blue, green and red. The principal in- 
gredients in its composition are Silica and Alu- 
mina, and in the black varieties oxide of iron. 
This latter substance is almost absent in the 
green and red Tourmaline. 

Some magnificent specimens of red and green 
Tourmalines have been found at Paris, Maine, 
—transparent crystals of more than an inch in 
diameter, of a clear red color, internally sur- 
rounded with green. The red and green Tour- 





malines when transparent, and free from cracks 
or fissures, admit of a high polish, and form 
beautiful and costly gems. The word Tourma- 
line is a modified form of the name of the min- 
eral in Ceylon, from whence it was first brought 
to Europe. 

Another mineral which interested me much 
in this quarry, was the Garnet, crystals of which 
were imbedded in the stone, of the size of an un- 
hulléd walnut—two inches and more in diameter. 
I had before found these crystals abundantly in 
the Gneiss rock, but never of the size which were 
here presented. Yet such large garnets are 
found in different parts of the world, especially 
in Sweden and Norway. Those at Avondale 
were a red color, somewhat translucent on the 
crystalline faces; mostly irregular globes, with 
the mica of the adjoining rock closely adhering 
to parts of them, and thus preventing one from 
seeing the symmetrical form of the regular 
crystal. Some varieties are a dark blood red 
color, and so translucent as to form beautiful 
gems. All the varieties of Garnet contain Silica 
and Alumina combined with varying propor- 
tions of Lime, Iron and Manganese. 

The layers or strata in which the rock of this 
quarry are disposed were probably deposited at 
the bottom of an ancient ocean, in a position 
horizontal or nearly so; and the bending of 
them into the form exhibited here, was one of 
the effects produced by the slow contraction of 
the solid crust of the earth, as explained ina 
former one of these geological articles. 

Although the rocks of the Avondale quarry 
are considered by geologists to be of later age 
than the Laurentian rocks, yet they are among the 
older rocks of the globe, and no traces of animal 
and vegetable life are found in them. From this 
circumstance they are called Azoic, which means 
without life. Yet it is possible that some forms 
of living beings may have existed on the earth 
when they were deposited, all traces of which 
have disappeared in the changes to which these 
rocks have been subjected by heat and chemical 
action. Even in more recent rocks, such as 
the red sandstone, described in the visit to the 
Cornwall iron mine, which there is indisputable 
evidence were formed when life was abundant; 
it is only in certain favored spots that the cir- 
cumstances were such as to preserve the remains 
of former animals or plants. It is so in the 
strata that are now forming on the earth’s sur- 
face. Of the infinite numbers of plants and 
animals that live and die, what a very small 
part will leave remains which will be preserved 
for the examination of geologists in a future 
age! Probably not more than one in a million 
will escape the destructive agencies which are 
ever at work reducing the lifeless forms into 
dust and preparing the inanimate particles of 
matter to again enter upon a cycle of living 
existence. 

There are some interesting remarks bearing 
on this subject in one of the late Hugh Miller’s 
writings when he speaks of his observations on 
the shores of his native Scotland. He says:— 


“In middle autumn, at the close of the her- 
ring season, when the fish have just spawned, 
and the congregated masses are breaking up on 
shallow and skerry, and dispersing by myriads 
over the deeper seas, they rise at times to the 
surface by a movement so simultaneous, that 
for miles and miles around the skiff of the 
fishermen nothing may be seen but the bright 
glitter of scales, as if the entire face of the deep 
were a blue robe spangled with silver. I have 
watched them at sunrise at such seasons, on the 
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middle of the Moray Frith, when, far as the eye 
could reach, the surface has been ruffled by the 
splash of fins, as a light breeze swept over it, 
and the red light has flashed in gleams of an 
instant on the millions and tens of millions that 
were leaping around me, a hand-breadth into 
the air, thick as hail-stones in a thunder-shower. 
The amazing amount of life which the scene 
included, has imparted to it an indescribable 
interest. On most occasions the inhabitants of 
ocean are seen but by scores and hundreds; 
for in looking down into their green twilight 
haunts we find the view bounded by a few 
yards, or at most, a few fathoms; and we can 
but calculate on the unseen myriads of the sur- 
rounding expanse by the seen few that occupy 
the narrow space visible. Here, however, it was 
not the few, but the myriads that were seen— 
the innumerable and inconceivable whole—all 
palpable to the sight as a flock on a hill-side; 
or at least, if all was not palpable, it was only 
because sense has its limits in the lighter as well 
as in the denser medium—that the multitudinous 
distracts it, and the distant eludes it, and the far 
horizon bounds it. If the scene spoke not of 
infinity in the sense in which the Deity com- 
prehends it, it spoke of it in at least the only 
sense in which man can comprehend it. 

“ Now we are much in the habit of thinking 
of such amazing multiplicity of being—when 
we think of it at all—with reference to but the 
later times of the world’s history. We think of 
the remote past as a time of comparative soli- 
tude. We forget that the now uninhabited 
desert was once a populous city. Is the reader 
prepared to realize, in connection with the lower 
old red sandstone—the second period of verte- 
brated existence—scenes as amazingly fertile in 
life as the scene just described — oceans as 
thoroughly occupied with being as our friths 
and estuaries when the herrings congregate 
most abundantly on our coasts. There are evi- 
dences too sure to be disputed that such must 
have been the case. I have seen the ichthyolite 
beds, where washed bare in the line of the 
strata, as thickly covered with oblong spindle- 
shaped nodules as I have ever seen a fishing- 
bank covered with herrings; and have ascer- 
tained that every individual nodule had its 
nucleus of animal matter—that it was a stone 
coffin in miniature, holding inclosed its organ- 
ized mass of bitumen or bone—its winged, en- 
amelled, or thorn-covered ichthyolite.” 


The same pleasing writer gives an illustration 
of the manner in which such remains are pre- 
served, in his description of a spring on the 
shores of the Moray Frith, which escapes by 
two openings to the shore, where it is absorbed 
among the sand and gravel. “A storm about 
three years ago swept the beach several feet 
beneath its ordinary level, and two little moles 
of conglomerate and sandstone, the work of the 
spring, were found to occupy the two openings. 
Each had its fossilz—comminuted sea-shells and 
stalks of hardened moss; and in one of the 
moles I found imbedded a few of the vertebral 
joints of a sheep. It was a recent formation on 
a small scale, bound together by a calcareous 
cement, and composed of sand and pebbles, 
mostly from the granite gneiss of the neighbor- 
ing hill and organisms, vegetable and animal, 
from both the land and the sea.” 


J. W. 


es 


A MAN in an angry passion rarely accomplish- 
es anything, except such things as he is after- 
wards sorry for. 


SELECTED. 
BEN HAZZARD'S GUESTS. 
3en Hazzard’s hut was smoky and cold, 
Ben Hazzard, half-blind, was black and old, 
And he cobbled shoes for his scanty gold. 
Sometimes he sighed for a larger store 
Wherewith to bless the wandering poor, 
For he was not wise in worldly lore; 
The poor were Christ’s, he knew no more. 
One night a cry from the window came— 
Ben Hazzard was sleepy and tired and lame— 
“Ben Hazzard, open,” it seemed to say, 
“Give shelter and food, I humbly pray.” 
“ Ben Hazzard lifted his wooly head 
To listen. ‘“’Tis awful cold,” he said, 
And his old bones shook in his ragged bed, 
“But the wanderer must be comforted.” 
“ Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he cried, 
And he opened the door and held it wide. 
A milk-white kitten was all he spied. 
Ben Hazzard, amazed, stared up and down; 
The stout house-doors were carefully shut, 
Safe bolted were all but old Ben’s hut. 
‘*T thought that somebody called,” he said, 
“Some dream or other got into my head! 
Come then, poor puss, and share my bed.” 
Then out from the storm, the wind, and the sleet, 
Puss joyfully lay at old Ben’s feet. 
Truly it was a terrible storm, 
Ben feared he should never more be warm. 
But just as he began to be dozy, 
And puss was purring soft and cozy, 
A voice called faintly before his door, 
“Ben Hazzard, Ben Hazzard, help, I implore! 
Give drink, and a crust from out your store.” 
Out from his bed he stumbled again; 
“* Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he said ; 
“ With such as I have, thou shalt be fed.” 
Only a little black dog he saw, 
Whining and shaking a broken paw. 
“Well, well,” he cried, “I must have dreamed ; 
But verily like a voice it seemed. 
Poor creature,” he added, with husky tone, 
“Thou shalt have the whole of my marrow-bone.” 
He went to the cupboard and took from the shelf 
The bone he had saved for his very self. 
Then, after binding the broken paw, 
Half dead with cold went back to his straw. 
Under the ancient blue bedquilt he crept, 
His conscience was white, and again he slept. 
But again a voice called, both loud and clear, 
“Ben Hazzard, for Christ’s sweet sake come here !” 
Once more he stood at the open door, ‘ 
And looked abroad, as he looked before; 
This time full sure ’twas a voice he heard, 
But all that he saw was a storm-tossed bird. 
“Come in, in the name of the Lord,” he said, 
Tenderly raising the drooping head, 
And, tearing his tattered robe apart, 
Laid the cold bird on his own warm heart. 
The sunrise flashed on the snowy thatch, 
As an angel lifted the wooden latch. 
Ben awoke in a flood of golden light, 
And knew the voice that called all night, 
“ Thrice happy is he that blesseth the poor, 
The humblest creature that sought thy door 
For Christ's sweet sake thou hast comforted.” 
“ Nay, ’twas not much,” Ben humbly said, 
With a rueful shake of his old gray head. 
“ Who giveth all of his scanty store 
In Christ's dear name, can do no more. 
Behold the Master who waiteth for thee, 
Saith: “ Giving to them thou hast given to Me.” 
Then, with heaven’s light on his face, “ Amen, 
I come in the name of the Lord,” said Ben. 
“Frozen to death,” the watchman said, 
When at last he found him in his bed. 
With a smile on his face so strange and bright, 
He wondered what old Ben saw that night. 
—Anna P. Marshall, in the Congregationalist. 
—_—-e——______ 


SELECTED. 
ENEELING AT THE THRESHOLD. 
I’m kneeling at the threshold weary, faint, and sore ; 
Waiting for the dawning, for the opening of the door; 
Waiting till the Master shall bid me rise and come, 


To the glory of his presence, to the gladness of his 
home! 


A weary path I’ve travelled, ’mid darkness, storm and 
strife : 

Bearing many a burden, struggling for my life; 

But now the morn is breaking, my toil will soon be o’er, 

I’m kneeling at the threshold, my hand is on the door! 


Methinks I hear the voices of the blesséd as they stand 

Singing in the sunshine in the far-off sinless land; ’ 

Oh, would that I were with them, amid their shining 
throng, 


Mingling in their worship, joining in their song! 

The friends that started with me have entered long 
ago ; 

One by one they left me struggling with the foe; 

Their pilgrimage was shorter—their triumph sooner 
won, 

How lovingly they’ll hail me, when all my toil is 
done! 


With them the blessed angels that know no grief or 
sin, 

I see them by the portals, prepared to let me in. 

O Lord, I wait Thy pleasure; Thy time and way are 
best ; 

But I’m wasted, worn, and weary; O Father, bid me 
rest ! 


Conscience Among the Heathen. 


A letter addressed to the Editor gives an 
interesting testimony of Bishop Abraham to the 
universality of the Light of Christ—for it is to 
this Divine and heavenly gift that we under. 
stand the remarks of the Bishop to refer, although 
the language he uses does not discriminate be- 
tween this and the natural conscience. 

The distinction between the natural con- 
science and the Light of Christ is clearly drawn 
by Robert Barclay in his Apology, in the 16th 
section of Proposition 5 and 6. He shows there 
how the conscience may be defiled or corrupted, 
when the mind becomes blinded with a false 
belief; whereas the Light of Christ, like Him 
from whom it comes, is pure and holy, and 
witnesses against all evil. 

The letter is subjoined. 


“In the life of Richard Bethel, Lord West- 
bury, Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, 1866, 
I find the following, which I think will interest 
thee. Bishop Abraham, in some reminiscenses, 
says: ‘I think it was in the year 1870, soon 
after I had returned from New Zealand, that I 
met a distinguished party at Lord W’s house. 
The company at dinner consisted amongst 
others of Archbishop, now Cardinal, Manning, 
and others. 

“*From this the conversation turned to the 
more general question of the natural conscience 
as seen amongst the heathen, and it was very 
pleasant and instructive to hear the ae 
discourse on this, especially so to me, because 
I have had large opportunities for twenty years 
past of observing the varied degrees of light in 
the hearts and minds of the natives of New 
Zealand, and the heathen of Melanesia; and I 
told how Bishop Selwyn and Bishop Patterson 
always assumed and appealed to this “ Light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” ’ 

“Thou wilt remember that Bishops Selwyn 
and Patterson were missionary Bishops of the 
Church of England, among the heathen—the 
latter losing his life in the service.” 

. Affectionately, 


RicHARD CADBURY. 
Third Month 17th, 1889. 


True to God.—Never lower your principles 
to this world’s standard. Never let sin, however 
popular it may be, have any sanction or counte- 
nance from you, even by asmile. The manly 
confession of Christ, when his cause is unpopu- 
lar, is made by himself the condition of his 
confessing us before God. If people find out 
that we are earnestly religious, as they soon will 
if the light is shining, let us make them heartily 
welcome to the intelligence. 
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Successful Failures and Prophetic Lives. 


An Address to the Graduating Class at Westtown 
Boarding School, Third Month, 28th, 1889, by 
John H. Dillingham. 


We mark you now, my friends, as going forth 
your several ways, to be planted in this spot and 
in that as centres of influence; an influence all 
the more conspicuous and telling, for the culture 
of mind, body, and soul which you have gathered 
up here. As messengers sent into the world, 
each on his and each on her Divine errand, you 
are to fail or to succeed according as you are 
exponents of self, or of Him who has called you 
to glory and virtue. And He who would make 
you perfect in every good work will, for that 
very purpose, often let you make your work 
very imperfect: let your work be unsuccessful, 
that you may be successful. 

For the true object of life is character—Divine 
character; and to be successful in going on 
unto perfection, sometimes it will be essential 
that our work should be frustrated. For if the 

ride of success creeps into your characters, it is 
fe a prelude to their failure. Far better will 
it be for you to be perfect in every good work, 
than that the works themselves should turn out 
perfect ; better that all one’s doings should be 
accounted as failures in life, than that he himself 
should not be a success. 

If, then, you are to make failures, which most 
of us do, we desire that they may be successful 
ones ; successful in reducing self-sufficiency, and 
fixing your dependence on the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift; successful in shaping that 
harmonious conformity of your wills with his, 
which is harmonious happiness; successful in 
that triumphant testimony, “Nevertheless I 
live—yet not I!” successful in love, joy, peace, 
and in every fruit of the Spirit. 

But to this end, the success of character—it is 
not your duty to court failure in any piece of 
work, or to be indifferent to the perfection or 
success of whatever your hands find todo. It 
is your part to try to do your best at every 
point. A lower aim would lower you with the 
aim. How shall you be made perfect in every 
good work, unless it is good work that you try 
todo? The instrument will be elevated to con- 
form himself to the excellence of the work set 
before him; and the rising excellence of the 
instrument, by the time he has reached his first 
aim will have outgrown it in the process, and in 
demanding a higher aim to satisfy his higher 
standard will himself go up higher. So character 
if faithful is led on and upward, created unto 
good works which are ordained for you to walk 
in. The object of immediate pursuit may be 
attained to successfully, or it may be failed of 
successfully ;—either way, so that success in your- 
selves is developed, and you are adapted to the 
place which in the courts of eternity is prepared 
for you. 

Many, perhaps too weak to bear adversity or 
poverty, are granted the success of achievement 
a3 a strength to themselves, and as an incitement 
to others. Others, perhaps too weak to bear 
prosperity, or else because hardest lessons are 
often given to best scholars, are offered the grace 
Which comes through foiled plans, even correc- 
tive and educating failures, for the establishment 
of undying success. And the sublime courage 
of disappointment will rise in the earnest of the 
stored up victory, as you rightly listen for the 
sure word which says: “ What I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 

ut do not let us assume that all our failures 
are chargeable to that higher wisdom, rather 





than our own lack of wisdom. Probably some of 
our plans deserve to fail, because we do not seek 
and obtain best Counsel in entering upon them, 
or else best Guidance in our modes of prosecuting 
them ; and so the failure is the legitimate out- 
come of self-will and folly. But even so, though 
chargeable to our folly instead of to His wisdom, 
the same love would overrule the chastisement, 
to correct our infirmities by our mistakes. 

For how terribly imperfect would any one of 
you be who should be allowed to be made per- 
fect to do his own will! By that which some 
call culture, completely trained, equipped, and 
disposed in mind, body and spirit to do his own 
will and completely successful in accomplishing 
it, a phenomenon of powerful and perfect selfish- 
ness,—what a hero to this world, and what a 
scourge! Fulfilling the will of the flesh and of 
the mind, having no hope, and without God in 
the world,—what a signal failure to himself, and 
disaster to others, is such a success? 

And so, if any one benediction of Holy Writ 
more than others has seemed to me to express 
the concern and effort of this Institution towards 
its children, and especially now towards you, it 
is: “May the God of peace make you perfect 
in every good work to do his will, working in 
you that which is well pleasing in his sight, 
through Jesus Christ.” 

And to this consummation alone we look for 
your finished education, even perfection to do 
his will by doing it. He that will do it shall 
know the teaching. 

And as for this fostering institution—did 
George Fox know when he came to eleven 
years of age, and “ knew pureness and righteous- 
ness,” and was inwardly “taught to be faithful 
in all things,” what walls he was rearing here; 
what marks he was making on your characters; 
or what leaven in him of primitive Christianity 
revived was beginning to permeate and purify 
the church of the future? As little do you 
know what message in your lives and charac- 
ters you are to telegraph down the long line of 
the ages; what ripples you start to swell to 
eternal shores; or what shall be the responsi- 
bility of what you speak in the ear, in closets, 
when it shall be proclaimed upon the housetops. 

Did Abraham Lincoln dream, when he was 
splitting rails, that he was preparing for the 
Presidency ; that through one who had been 
faithful in the little, the word of emancipation 
might find a mouthpiece? Did Thomas Loe 
foresee when he proclaimed at Oxford the words: 
“There is a faith which overcomes the world, 
and there is a faith which is overcome by the 
world,” that in the conversion of William Penn 
he was an instrument of pressing forward that 
“Holy Experiment,” the founding of Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Did the aged maid-servant who trained the 
little girl Monica in habits of self-restraint, 
know that in the mother of the future Augus- 
tine she was preparing the way for the rising, 
among men of the fourth century, of so celebrated 
a Christian teacher? Of whom it was said to her 
in his wild and wayward years, “It is not 
possible that the son of these tears should 
perish.” 

Such instances show how little you realize 
what prophetic steps you tread as you go forth 
from here, and in every act sow your seed, not 
knowing which shall prosper, nor how great a 
future of weal or woe for mankind is wrapped 
up asa germ in every deed that you are going 
todo. The motive of each deed is the germ of 
its life, the determinant of its species, whether 
for bane or for blessing. You need not be so 


careful of your deeds as of their motives. Their 
life-principle, and so their fruit throughout 
future history, will be of the nature of the living 
source and spring that generated them in your 
hearts, whether that source shall be Christ on 
the one hand or self on the other. 

But you go forth as prophets. You cannot 
stop the onflow of what you do. You cannot 
stay it by dying. “The good that men do lives 
after them.” I wish I could say, “The evil is 
interred with their bones.” The evil goes on too. 
If mercy ever overrules it for good, it is that 
saving life which should have had place with 
you at the inception of the deed, rather than 
without you at the end. Prophets of evil, 
prophets of good? Which are you determined 
to be, as your farewell step from Westtown’s 
door launches you on the irreversible tide of 
time? I will pour out of my spirit, and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy. What 
prophets of blessing shall you be in your works 
as their motives are submitted to that Spirit? 
“ He that doeth truth cometh to the light.” 

All the educational influences which have 
contributed to your make-up, are factors in the 
great prophecy of your lives. It is not for 
nothing that you were born of honest-hearted 
parents, set among surroundings which should 
savor less of show than of substance, nurtured 
in an atmosphere more or less instinct with 
reference to Truth instead of custom. If you 
ask why this country and not Afghanistan—why 
this period and not the middle ages—why this 
church and not the Armenian, Roman or Bap- 
tist was chosen for your native environment; I 
trust there comes to your faith the swift assur- 
ance that you were ushered into your scene of 
responsibility neither euntheenably or out of 
place; and that to this church it was said in 
your case, “Take this child and nurture it, and 
I will give thee thy wages:” that, while it was 
not your arrangement, it was one of Providence, 
that you should be so placed that the Christian 
principles committed to the Society of Friends, 
should become sensibly or insensibly a part of 
you and of the outcome of your lives. 

Whatever situations others may have been 
placed in, this is your outfit; a quarter of a 
good lifetime has been spent in bringing you 
thus far; go forward and justify your member- 
ship as loyal friends of Truth, and when in 
living experience you have exhausted the truth 
there is in the principles committed to your 
birthright, then, and not till then, will you 
be ready for a new departure. Why it was put 
for you rather than others to be so associated, it is 
useless to ask except by the interrogation mark 
of faithfulness. Work the question out, by 
working the principles out from truth to truth, 
receiving grace for grace. 

There will be conflict all along between the 
bottom truth of things and the pleasure of the 
majority who are bound—and with what a 
bondage! to live on the surface; who will call 
you illiberal if you look at truth rather than 
custom. “Why!” saith their spirit “Custom is 
truth. Usage is the law. Folks are doing so 
and so now. If you are going to look at the 
nature of ways and doings, it will make you 
odd.” But “greater is He that is in you than he 
that is in the world,” and let Him be your 
greater authority. He is still, and will be 
throughout your day, despised and rejected of 
men.” But it is sweet to be unpopular with Him, 
and, in its sure fruit, it is bitter to be popular 
without Him. 

I do not say that it is every child’s and man’s 
duty, because he is born into association with 






































































































































































































any system whether good or corrupt, servilely 
to copy it and conform his life to it, as pursuing 
Hi the meaning of Providence for him or her. But 
I am willing to say, he was placed in that system 
for a purpose—which purpose he will best 
realize by following the witness for Truth 
manifest to his own heart. In corrupt systems 
this, if followed out, would make him a martyr; 
in true systems, a soldier; in mixed systems, a 
reformer. And as this rule of loyalty to the 
Truth is applied to your membership in a 
society whose especial concern is that men 
should follow the light of Truth unto its perfect 
day, I do not fear the result for the system 
you were born under; or for your loyalty, under 
increasing enlightenment, to your membership. 

But if you say this association also is in the 
mixture, let the light, life, and love of Truth 
purify first you, and thus it through you, that 
the things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
But be loyal to the Divine meaning of your 
membership, till from truth to truth and from 
grace to grace you graduate from the militant 
| to the triumphant. 

And so we would bless your diverging paths 
as you go forth bearing precious seed, on your 
several missions prophetic of unceasing history. 
Choose well the life of that seed—choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve, whether sin unto death 
| or obedience unto glory. Posted as so many 

mission-centres you know not where over this 
broad earth, may you leave the world better 
than you found it, not because you have followed 
the world, but rather its Redeemer. 

Some of your names may linger in obscurity, 
but your faithful lives cannot. They will shine 
to men’s lives, if not to their eyes; and in 
heavenly places as the stars forever and ever. 
To-day a vacant place in your little band so 
reminds you, as our united sympathy goes out 
unto your class-mate who has missed this closing 
scene, by reason of another forever more sacred. 
“There is no discipline like a noble sorrow ;” 
there is no sorrow like an ignoble discipline; 
there is no joy like the joy of that salvation in 
which we would that your “whole spirit, and 
soul and body may be preserved blameless.” 



































































. Natural History, Science, &. 


Wharf-building at Hampton Roads.—A wharf 
now building by the U.S. Government in Hamp- 
ton Roads upon a plan said to be the only one 
of the kind yet adopted, possesses features of 
interest, particularly in the ingenuity of the 
apparatus used in the construction. The only 
form of wharf admissible at the location is that 
of resting upon piles, which are commonly of 
wood and ordinarily quite lasting; but in this 
location, owing to the attacks of the teredo, are 
said to last but one or two years at best. 

As wooden piles continuously under water are 
practically imperishable when no destructive 
worms can reach them, the wharf now building 
is intended to rest upon piles part of wood and 
part of cast iron. 

Sound pine wood piles are first driven from 
18 to 30 feet into the sandy bottom until a 
driver weighing over 2000 lbs., falling 16 or 20 
feet, fails to make much further impression 
upon them. A long, vertical shaft attached to 
the pile-driver is then lowered into the water, 
' carrying at its lower end a clamp which slides 

over the circumference of the pile, and a circular 
saw just above the clamp. 
When the proper depth is reached, for which 
the error must not exceed one-fourth of an inch, 
and which requires skilful handling of special 
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instruments of precision, the clamp is securely 
bound to the pile by a cog-wheel and ratchet 
united by a rod reaching above water. The 
circular saw is then started, being steadied by 
another ingeniously devised appliance to pre- 
vent it from choking, as its motion tends to 
force it into the pile, and, in a few seconds, the 
pile is cut off, be the depth under water what 
it may, whether 20 feet or more. Occasionally 
the pile is cut off below the sand line, the sand 
being washed and kept free from the saw by a 
powerful stream of water from a force-pump 
and pipe, discharged near the saw. 

The cast iron pile consists of three sections— 
the top sections being of uniform lengths of 6 ft. 
9 inches, and the lower sections about 8 feet ; 
but the intermediate sections vary from 7 to 17 
feet according to their positions and the conse- 
quent depth of the water. The lower sections 
are much larger in diameter than the upper 
ones, being hollow enough on the inside to pass 
over the wooden pile, and they have on the 
outer edge a broad screw flange for screwing 
into the sand. 

The sections being bolted together, are raised 
by the tackling of the pile-driver, and lowered 
until the lower section encloses the top of the 
wooden pile and the flange rests on the sand. 
A cap piece, with a capstan-like frame arch, is 
now screwed to the top of the pile. A heavy 
stream of water is forced through the iron pile, 
there being a continuous bore through the upper 
sections though only a few inches in diameter, 
and 20 to 30 men begin screwing the iron piles 
into the sandy bottom —the stream of water 
forcing through the pile greatly assisting them. 
When the pile is screwed down until the open 
end of the bore of the lower section rests on the 
head of the wooden pile, the centres of the top 
are all on a level and in perfect lines if the 
work has been successfully done and the iron is 
firmly screwed several feet into the bed of the 
waters, protecting the wood from any efforts of 
the worms, as they do not burrow into the sand. 

At the junction of the upper and middle 
sections the iron piles are firmly braced by 
angle iron beams—and the tops are firmly 
bound by diagonal rods—and the piles are then 
ready for the joist and planking. 

The extreme outer line of the wharf will be 
an apron of wooden piles to present some elas- 
ticity for the blows of vessels and boats in time 
of heavy seas and winds. 

A Ourious Encounter with a Snake.—One 
bright summer’s evening, a short time before 
sun-down, my father and I were strolling over 
a grassy hill not many miles from Philadelphia, 
accompanied, or more properly speaking, pre- 
ceded by my dog, who usually ranged ahead, 
trying to rake up some excitement with a mouse 
or ground mole. This dog would be termed a 
mongrel by most persons, though there was a 
preponderance of black and tan terrier blood 
in him: hence arising his propensity to be ever 
on the lookout for game. We had not pro- 
ceeded far on our walk when our attention was 
attracted by the sharp barking of the dog, and 
upon arriving at the spot where he was, we 
found quite a large garter snake lying on the 
ground, keeping a sharp watch on the dog, 
which was running around it, and barking in a 
most excited manner. 

Now I was surprised that he did not attack 
the snake after his usual method, which was to 
rush at it, seize it about the middle of the body 
and shake it so violently, that its head, and 
sometimes the tail too, would be snapped off. 





as never before.” 





In this case he acted differently. After barking 
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at it awhile, he suddenly laid down and rolled 
upon it. This he repeated several times; they 
he got up and waited to see what the snake 
would do next. He did not have to wait long 
for the snake, as soon as it was relieved of the 
weight of the dog, partially rose up on its body 
opened its mouth until I thought it would split, 
and ejected first one and then another large 
toad, either of which was considerably lar 
than the natural circumference of the snake's 
body. After it had thus been relieved, it started 
to run off through the grass; but my dog wag 
too quick for it, and performed the whip-sna 
ping operation, beheading the poor snake before 
my father or myself could interfere. 



































‘Why the dog did not at once kill the snake, 


has been a question quite beyond my mind. [ 
never saw a dog with such an antipathy for 
snakes, 
anything else; and he has frequently spent 
half a day barking at a stone-pile into which 
he has chased one. He met his master one da 
however. 
one morning, and, upon hunting him up, found 
him in the middle of the creek, and on a large 
flat stone in front of him, coiled up, with its 
head following the motions of the dog, was the 
largest water snake I ever saw. 
small boy, and must own that I felt a little 
afraid of it myself, so I advised the dog to give 
up the battle—which he did, though rather 
reluctantly. When he came out of the creek, 
the snake slid off of the stone, and disappeared 
in a hole on the bank. Since then I have seen 
many large and dangerous snakes, but none 
that have impressed me as did that one. 


They seemed to excite him more than 


I heard him barking most excitedly 


I was quite a 





Items. 


Prohibition in Rhode Island.—A letter from an 


esteemed friend in Rhode Island gives some in- 
formation respecting the effort now being made to 
repeal the prohibition amendment to the State Con- 
stitution, adopted a few years since. 
submit the question to the popular vote has been 
passed by the present Legislature; and if a similar 
bill passes the Legislature just elected, it must be 
voted upon by the people—when a three-fifth’s vote 
will be necessary to change the constitution. By 
a recent change in the Rhode Island laws, many 


A bill to re- 


persons of foreign birth, who were formerly dis- 
franchised have now the privilege of voting, and 


this adds another element of uncertainty to the 
issue. 


The letter says that this attempt to repeal 
the amendment “has stirred the people of the State 
It is sincerely to be hoped that 
this retrograde movement will fail of success. 


Oklahoma Lands.—The tract of about 2,000,000 
acres, expected soon to be opened for public settle 
ment, is part of a large tract ceded by the Indians 
in 1866, to the United States for the use and occu- 
pancy of other Indians and freed men of the Indian 
Territory. In 1873, Congress passed an act stop- 
ping further settlement of Indians on these lands; 
and so it has remained unoccupied to this time. 
The 2,000,000 acres recently purchased by the 
United States, belonged to the Creeks and Semi- 
noles. The Council Fire gives the following expla 
nation of political affairs among the Creeks, and of 
the causes which led them to make this sale: 

“For ten years and more, Captain Payne, Cap 
tain Crouch, Pawnee Bill, and other white ad- 
venturers, have kept the Indians in a state of un 
easiness by organizing colonies to invade Oklahoma. 
In the meantime these Indians stood by the treaty, 
and demanded that the United States respect it 
In this they were sustained by the other civilized 
tribes and by their white friends. 

“During the late war between the North and 
South, the Creeks divided, those holding slaves 
going with the South, as a rule, and the others, 8 
a rule, joining the Unionarmy. The secession ele 
ment comprised a large majority of the half-breeds 
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and white men married to Indian women, while a 
large majority of the full-blood Indians were loyal 
tothe Union. At the close of the war both parties 
returned to ruined homes ; their whole country had 
been laid waste. The negroes, being the only neu- 
trals, had remained at home, and were better off 
than their former masters. They were not only 
free, but were given full citizenship and equal 
rights. Being very numerous, they have been a 

litical power from that time. They hold the 
Fane of power, and, by alliance with either of 
the parties, can achieve victory and divide the 
spoils. This complexity of races—red, white, and 
plack—renders the politics of the Creeks difficult, 
and even dangerous. It was the chief cause of the 
civil war in that tribe a few years ago over the ques- 
tion of who had been elected chief—Spiecher, the 
full-blood Indian, or Checota, the half-breed; and 
the debt resulting from that war has been a burden 
upon the Creek nation ever since. The public debt 
is mainly held by wealthy white men and half- 
breeds, who bought it up at heavy discount on 
speculation. These have for years been in favor of 
selling the Oklahoma lands, and with the two or 
three millions of dollars to be got for them, pay off 
the public debt.” 


Prohibition in Iowa.—The following letter from 
Governor Larrabee, of Iowa, to Dr. C. C. M’Cabe, 
is full of valuable information : 

“Towa EXeEcutTIve OFFICE, 
Des Moines, Feb. 26, 1889. 

“Dear Sir: Your communication of recent date 
jsat hand and noted. In reply, I desire to say that 
the Prohibitory law in Iowa has much more than 
answered the best expectations of its former most 
hopeful advocates. As regards the assertion that 
Prohibition has driven people out of the State, I 
think not a person has left the State on account of 
Prohibition whom it is desirable to have return. 
Many of those engaged in the saloon and liquor 
business, and such persons as are usually attracted 
by these interests, have left, and the State is largely 
the gainer thereby. The cheap lands of the States 
and Territories west of us have induced a great 
many enterprising and valuable citizens to emi- 

rate, independent of any influence of Prohibition. 

here has been a steady growth in our population, 
and the census of 1890 will probably show in Iowa, 
at least 2,000,000 inhabitants. The vote at the last 
election shows an increase of 65,329 votes over the 
Presidential election of 1884—a larger increase than 
the election of 1884 showed over that of 1880. 

“As to depreciation of value of real estate occa- 
sioned by Prohibition, it is the sheerest nonsense. 
Values have, I believe, been sustained in Iowa, as 
well as in adjoining States where Prohibition is not 
the rule. The same causes that have affected values 
elsewhere have undoubtedly had their effect here. 
oa grow, herds multiply, and the markets of the 
world continue open to us the same as before, and 
why should business suffer? Money is now spent 
for the necessaries of life and for the legitimate uses 
instead of being spent at the saloon. 

“The banking business of the State is, perhaps, 
as fair a barometer of business as can be found. 
The number of banks in the State has increased 
from 186 in 1883, to 244 in 1888; deposits have in- 
= from $27,231,719.74 to $39,935,362.98 in 

“T think more than half of the jails of the State 
are entirely empty at the present time. There are 

8 less convicts in our penitentiaries than there 
Were three years ago, notwithstanding the growth 
of our population. Expenses in Criminal Courts 
have decreased very largely during the last few 
years. Isend you with this a copy of a collection 
of letters from the District Judges of our State, 
Which will show you that the testimony is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the law. More recent state- 
ments from them would no doubt show still more 
favorable results. 

“Tramps are very scarce in Iowa. There are evi- 
dently very few attractions for them here. Probably 
more than 3,000 of their recruiting stations have 
been closed in Iowa during the last five years. The 
Wives and mothers of the State, and especially those 
of small means, are almost unanimously in favor of 
the law. The families of laboring men now receive 


the benefit of the earnings that formerly went to 
the saloons. There is no question in my mind but 
what the law is doing good work for our people. 

“My views, heretofore advanced in favor of the 
law, are strengthened and confirmed by added ex- 
perience. Our people are more determined than 
ever to make no compromise with the saloon. The 
law has more friends in the State than it ever had 
before, and I am satisfied that no State can show 
results more gratifying. W. LARRABEE. 
—Christian Advocate. e 
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A letter recently received from a beloved 
friend, who resides in the State of New York, 
expresses the unity felt with some articles that 
have recently appeared in Tur FRIEND, recom- 
mending the reading of the Holy Scriptures in 
our families. A portion of the letter refers to 
the personal experience of the writer; and this 
is quoted below with the hope, that the testimony 
it bears to the blessing that attends the reverent 
performance of such a service may stimulate 
others to faithfulness therein. 


“Jt is among the sweet remembrances of my 
early life—my childhood days—the morning 
readings. The solemnity there was in those mo- 
ments was impressive to me, a child; and there 
were times when I would shed tears, though I 
hardly knew why; but now I believe it was the 
influence of the Spirit of Truth. My father ever 
read the Bible with feeling ; and the weight that 
attended the spirit of both my father and mother 
is still a legacy to their children. 

“ William Penn in his advice to his wife, says, 
‘Gather the children three times a day for 
waiting on the Lord, and read the Scriptures.’ 
Would they were more often read in some 
families who are bearing the name of Friends. 
Though I know the letter killeth, yet there is 
no need for any to so trust to the letter, that 
it would have the precedence in the heart; but 
as there is a desire to do as William Leddra 
encouraged : ‘ Friends,’ said he, ‘open wide the 
door of your hearts, that the Son of Righteous- 
ness may come in like a dove.’ However much 
such an one reads, they will not be found trust- 
ing in aught, save the One that is mighty to 
save.” 


Since the publication of an article on First- 
day schools by Robert Knowles, of Iowa, in our 
issue of Third Month 2nd, we have received 
communications on the same subject from Indi- 
ana, Iowa and California, showing that it is one 
in which a wide-spread interest is felt. We pur- 
pose taking some further notice of these, when 
the pressure of the approaching Yearly Meeting 
of Philadelphia has passed over. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—The Postmaster General is offici- 
ally informed that the Government of Trinidad, one of 
the West India islands, has established a subsidized 
semi-monthly line of steamers to ply between New 
York and Port of Spain, for the convenience of the 
fruit trade and direct mail service. 

The commissioners recently appointed to negotiate 
with the Cherokee and other Indian tribes for the 
cession of their lands in the Indian Territory, will meet 
in Washington early next week to receive their instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of the Interior. The Com- 
missioners will first direct their attention to the Chero- 
kee strip, which contains about 6,000,000 acres. 

A telegram from Bismarck, Dakota, says the report 


that the Commission would soon be appointed by the 
President, to confer with the Indians for the opening 
of the great Sioux reservation, is received with much 
interest among the Indians at Standing Rock, who are 
headed by Sitting Bull, Gall, John Grass and other 
notorious chiefs. The Indians are pleased with the 
action of the Government in increasing the price to be 
paid them from 50 cents per acre to $1.25, and many 
of them have expressed their willingness to accept the 
terms of the treaty. 

Army officers in Oklahoma, Indian Territory, say 
that thousands of boomers are still concealed in the 
brush, and that if the whole United States army was 
there it could not drive them out. A party of four 
Hoosiers, with a balloon, are camped near Antelope 
Hills. They will make an ascent on the morning of 
the 22nd, and drift in mid-air till noon, and then de- 
scend hours in advance of teams and speedy horses. 
State officials fear trouble, and say the country will be 
an Eldorado for good land office lawyers. Settlers 
taking claims will find it difficult to describe the same 
when they go to the land office to make a filing, and 
this will give rise to contests. 

The prairie fires in South Dakota last week, have 
been fanned by high winds, and have caused great de- 
struction. The towns of Volin, Olivet, Pukawana, 
Leola, Lesterville and Mount Vernon, have been al- 
most completely destroyed by the flames. Many frame 
buildings have been wrecked, and there has been a 
heavy loss among live stock. Travel was suspended 
on some of the railroads, so great was the force of the 
wind, and clouds of dust prevented the engineers from 
seeing the track. The latest accounts mention that the 
spring rains have commenced, which it is hoped will 
soon extinguish the fires. 

Worcester County, Massachusetts, has voted for 
license for the first time, giving a “ wet” majority of 
152. 

The State election held in Rhode Island on the 3rd 
instant, resulted indecisively, excepting that the De- 
mocratie District Attorney General was elected. Ina 
number of districts new elections will have to be held, 
by which the complexion of the Legislature will be 
decided. 

In the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, on 
the 4th instant, a bill was passed prohibiting the sale 
of cigarettes to persons under the age of sixteen years. 

A bill prohibiting the sale of tobacco to minors 
under seventeen years of age, without the written con- 
sent of their parents and guardians, has been passed 
to third reading in the Michigan Legislature. It will 
be followed by a bill prohibiting the sale of cigarettes 
in any form, which, it is stated, has many advocates. 

Isaiah V. Williamson’s failure to sign his last will 
does not put an end, as it was reported it would, to the 
establishment of the Free School of Mechanical Trades 
which he projected ior Philadelphia. The sum of 

2,500,000 is stull available for the purpose as the 
matter now stands, and a tract of land 180 acres in 
extent has been purchased for the institution. 

There were 372 deaths in this city last week, which 
is 17 less than the previous week, and 55 less than the 
corresponding week last year. Of the foregoing 191 
were males and 181 females: 55 died of consumption ; 
44 of pneumonia; 24 of diseases of the heart ; 22 of 
inflammation of the brain; 16 of diphtheria; 14 of 
convulsions ; 12 of bronchitis; 12 of old age; 11 of in- 
anition ; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels 
and 10 of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 108}; 4’s, 129; currency 
6’s, 120 a 132. 

Cotton was a shade firmer; small sales of middling 
uplands at 107-15 cts. per pound. 

Feed.— Winter bran, choice and fancy, $14.75 a $15; 
do., fair to prime, $14 a $14.50. 

Flour and Meal.— Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$3.00 a $3.25; do., do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2 
winter family, $4.00 a $4.40; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.50 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.50 a $5.00 ; 
Ohio, clear, $4.60 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a $5.15; 
Indiana, clear, $4.60 a $4.90; do., straight, $4.90 a 
$5.15; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.60 a 
$4.90; do. do., straight, $4.90 a $5.15; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.25 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 
a $4.75; do., straight, $5.00 a $6.00; do., patent, $6.00 
a $6.50. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 92 a 92} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42 a 42} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 334 a 334 cts. 

Beef cattle-—Extra, 4j a 5 cts.; good, 44 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; fat cows, 
2} a 3} cts. 

Shéep.—Extra wool, 6} a 64 cts.; good, do., 5} a 6 
cts.; medium, do., 5} a 5} ets.; common, do., 44.05 
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cts. ; extra clipped, 5} a 54 cts.; good, do., 4} a 5 cts. ; 
medium do., 4} a 44 cts.; common, do., 33 a 4 cts. 
Lambs.—Fall stock inactive and weak at 4 a 7} cts. ; 
while spring lambs sold readily a $3 a $7 per head. 
Hogs.— Western, 7 a 7} cts. ; State, 6} a 6} cts. 
Milch calves active at 5 a 64 cts. 
Milch cows in better demand at $25 a $50. 


Foreicn.—In the House of Commons on the 8th 
instant, the Lord Advocate introduced a bill providing 
for local government in Scotland. The bill creates 
County Councils, the members of which are to be elect- 
ed by the householders. All the boroughs with a 
population of less than 7000 will be merged into coun- 
ties; the others will be self-governed. The powers of 
the Councils extend to private-bill legislation. The 
right of legislating on private bills has hitherto been 
vested in Parliament. The measure is therefore, a 
step in the direction of Home Rule. The functions of 
the Councils are otherwise similar to those of the 
English Councils. 

The Parnell Commission resumed its sitting on the 
2nd instant. Sir Charles Russell opened the case for 
the Parnellites. His remarks thus far have been 
characterized with singular moderation. He declared 
that the testimony of three hundred and forty witnesses, 
produced by the Attorney General Webster, leading 
counsel for the Times, was irrelevant. He admitted that 
crime prevailed in Ireland to a greater or lesser degree, 
and said that the collapse of the Times case in the 
matter of the alleged Parnell letters abolished the pith 
and marrow ofthe inquiry. The court was asked by 
the Times to indict a whole nation, a proceeding which 
Burke had declared to be infeasible. Judicial rules 
were invalid when a whole people moved. He declar- 
ed that thoughtful minds were convinced that the time 
had come to try the experiment of Home Rule in Ire- 
land. 

Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, has at last 
been heard from. He left Yambuya, on the Aruwimi, 
on Sixth Month 28th, 1887, with 389 souls, marched 
through six degrees of longitude near the equator, most 
of it continuous dense and unbroken forest, to the 
Albert Lake (Nyanza), and, after being compelled to 
make a retrogade march occupying nearly four months, 
got back to Bunalya, within ten days’ march of his 
starting point, Eighth Month 17th, 1888, with 190 
men. There he encountered what had been the rear 
column of his expedition left with Major Barttelot in 
Sixth Month, 1887—then numbering 257 men—of 
whom only 71 remained. Of the two columns, con- 
taining at the outset 646 souls, only 261 continued in 
the ranks. Except a comparatively small number 
who deserted, and a very few killed in fighting with 
the natives, all the rest were dead from disaster, disease 
and starvation. 


The recent hurricane in the South Pacific Ocean 
swept over one thousand two hundred geographical 
miles, embracing in its track the Hervey and Society 
groups of Islands. The American ship Red Cross, from 
New South Wales for San Francisco, was driven ashore 
at Raratonga and wrecked. The crew was saved. The 
American ship Ada Owen was wrecked at Ouara. Her 
crew was saved. Wreckage from the British ship Sua- 
kim, from New South Wales for San Francisco, was 
seen at Aitutaki. It is supposed that the crew perish- 
ed. Great damage occurred on the island of Tahiti. 
Parts of the island was submerged and many persons 
were drowned. On the island of Tongo the hurricane 
created great havoc. Thirty persons perished there 
in the storm. 


On the 3rd instant it was discovered that General 
Boulanger had gone to Brussels. In a manifesto he 
says that he will not submit to a trial by the Senate, 
but that he is willing to be tried before magistrates or 
ajury. He adds that he will await the elections, which 
will make the Republic habit honest and free, and that 
he will continue his struggle for a revision of the Con- 
stitution. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies on the 4th inst. 
Premier Tirard called upon the Chamber to authorize 
the prosecution of Boulanger. He said: “We desire 
to prosecute a man who is seeking to overthrow the 
Republic. It is our duty to defend the institutions of 
our country against the intrigues of factions, and to 
take every means to safeguard France from the horrors 
of civil war. Iam convinced that the people will justify 
the action of the Government.” 


After speeches by other members, a vote was taken 
on the question of sanctioning the prosecution of Gen- 
eral Boulanger. The result was adverse to Boulanger, 
the Chamber deciding by a vote 355 to 203 in favor of 
prosecution. 

Count Dillion and Henri Rochefort will be prose- 


cuted by the Government for their connection with 
the Boulangist movement. 

Advices have been received in Rome from Massowah 
to the effect that King John of Abyssinia was defeated 
and slain ina recent battle, and that the whole country 
is in a state of anarchy. 

In the Italian Chamber of deputies, Signor Crispi, 
the Prime Minister, stated that the death of King 
John, of Abyssinia, would enable Italy to extend her 
possessions in that country. The Government, how- 
ever, did not ,intend,to be drawn on by the enticing 
prospect of an easy operation, and would not take 
action unless it was seen to be to its clear advantage to 
enlarge the area occupied by Italy in Abyssinia. 

An extensive Nihilist printing establishment has 
been discovered in Warsaw, and many persons con- 
nected with it have been arrested. 

The Dominion of Canada Government has decided 
to renew the issue of fishery licenses to American fisher- 
men. 


NOTICES. 


Arrangements have been made with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, by which Friends attending 
our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain excursion 
tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any station 
on the following railroads, at the rate of 2 cents a mile 
each way; except that no such tickets will be issued 
ata less rate than 25 cents, viz: Pennsylvania Railroad 
(main line) as far west as Pittsburg, Philadelphia and 
Erie Railroad Division, Northern Central Railway, 
United Railroads of New Jersey Division, West Jersey 
Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company, 
or Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad 
Company. Onany day from Fourth Mo. 10th to 20th, 
1889, inclusive, and make the return coupon good 
until Fourth Mo, 22d, 1889, inclusive. 

Application should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents,—one of which must be delivered 
to the agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia and re- 
turn, at the rate of 2 cents per mile. If a friend in 
each neighborhood would ascertain the number likely 
to be needed, and obtain them and distribute among 
the Friends, it would make less work for those having 
the care of them. When they are to be forwarded by 
mail a 2 cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

These orders are ready, and Friends will please ob- 
tain them as early as they conveniently can. 


The Executive Committee of the Temperance Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
has established a temperance work at 4011 Haverford 
Street, West Philadelphia. The first evening after the 
sign “ Free Reading Room” was placed in the window, 
60 boys appeared, since which there has been an aver- 
age attendance of 35, ranging from 6 to 16 years. 

It is not without regret that as many more are re- 
fused admittance for want of additional workers to 
take charge of a separate room on the second floor. 
Eight little girls have joined a sewing class on Seventh- 
day afternoons. 

The Committee entertains the hope that Friends in- 
terested in Christian temperance instruction will aid 
them by their services, as well as by contributions in 
money and articles necessary for enlarging and carry- 
ing on the work. A variety of material is needed to 
make the rooms comfortable and attractive. 

Donations of money for the purchase of these sup- 
plies, or towards the payment of rent ($10 per month), 
will be used as specified. Any of the following articles 
will be gratefully received ; old ones which have been 
laid aside will answer the purpose: Illustrated books, 
especially of animals; sewing materials of any kind; 
innocent and improving games; stereoscope and views; 
scrap picture books ; magazines, chairs, tables, carpets. 

If notified, E. F. W. Russell, 4106 Westminster 
Ave., will send the express for articles too large to be 
handled. Smaller articles can be delivered either at 
4011 Haverford Street, or to Emma Cadbury, 1530 
Cherry Street. 


Westtown BoarpDING Scuoot.—A Stated Meeting 
of the Committee having charge of the Boarding School 
at Westtown, will be held in Philada. on Seventh-day, 
the 13th inst., at 2.30 Pp. M. 

Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting can be fu. 
nished with simple meals, both before and after the 
sittings of the meeting, at moderate charge (15 cents) 
in the second story of the central part of the Arch 
Street Meeting-house. Meals will also be furnished for 
those attending the Meeting for Sufferings and the 
Select Meeting, the previous week. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoot.—The Summer or 
Short Term, will open on Third-day, the 23rd of 
Fourth Month. 


Conveyances will be at Westtown Station, on the 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad on that day 
to meet the trains that leave the Broad Street Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, at Broad and 
Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, at 7.25, 8.53 a. M., and 2.47, 
4.55 and 5.51 P. M. 

The Union Transfer Company will send for b 
to any place in the built-up part of Philadelphia, if 
notice is left either at No. 838 Chestnut St., at the 
South East corner of Broad and Chestnut Sts., at the 
Baggage-room Fifteenth St. above Market, or at 
Market St. Ferry (north side); and will deliver it at 
the Broad St. Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, at a charge of 25 cts. per trunk, to be paid, 
either when the order is given, or when the trunk is 
called for. For the same charge they will collect bag- 
gage from any of the other railroad depots, if the rail- 
road checks held for such baggage are left at one of 
the offices of the Transfer Company above designated, 
In all cases it must be stated that the baggage is to go 
to Westtown Boarding School, Westtown Station, on 
the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad. 


The Annual Meeting of “ The Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity, for the Relief of the 
Freedmen,” will be held at Twelfth Street Meeting. 
house, on Second-day, Fourth Month 15th, at 8 o'clock 
P. M. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Wo. H. Hares. 

Philada., Fourth Mo. 1st, 1889. Secretary. 


TEMPERANCE ASsocriATION.—The Annual Meeting 
of the “ Temperance Association of Friends of Phils 
delphia Yearly Meeting,” will be held in the meeting 
house on Twelfth Street, on Fourth-day Evening, 
Fourth Month 17th, at 8 o’clock. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all interested 
Friends. 

ALFRED E. Maris, Secretary. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of “ The Indian Aid 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing,” will be held in Twelfth Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth Month 18th, 1889, 
at 8 P. M. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

RicHarpD CApsBuRY, Clerk. 








Diep, at her residence, Horsham, Montgomery 0o, 
Pa., the 9th of Third Month, 1889, Hannan W,, 
daughter of the late Jacob T. and Jane R. Lukens, in 
the 40th year of her age, a beloved member of Abing- 
ton Monthly and Horsham Particular Meeting. 


, Third Month 15th, 1889, Erizaneru W., wile 
of Elisha Roberts, in the 70th year of her age, a met 
ber of Chester Monthly Meeting, Moorestown, N. J. 
The most of her connections and associates, in early 
life, were not of the Society of Friends, but by sub 
mitting to the operations of the Holy Spirit on het 
heart, she was enabled to take up the cross in her 
youth, In after life severe trials in the death of chil- 
dren were her portion, and during the last few years, 
disease, attended with much suffering, arrested her it- 
dustrious hand; yet believing that these afflictions 
were permitted in best wisdom, she was enabled to 
bear them with patience, and Christian resignation. 
She had great regard for the feelings of others, and it 
life and conversation, was careful that her condat 
should be void of offense, thus becoming an instructive 
example to those around her. The love and mercy ‘ 
our Heavenly Father, which was extended to heril 
early life, continued with her unto the end; and we 
humbly trust she has been permitted to enter into the 
joy of her Lord. 








WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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